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“ A trrte lowly hermitage it was 
Downe in a dale, hard by a forest's side, 
Far from resort of — that did pas 
In traveill to and froe: a litle wyde 
There was an holy chapell edifyde, 7 
Wherein the hermite dewly wont to say 
His holy things each morne and eventyde: 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play 
Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway. 


Spenser's ‘ Faery Queene’ Book I., Canto 1. 


Warkworth Hermitage, situated upon the north bank 
of the Coquet, about half a mile west of the celebrated 
castle of the same name, the baronial residence of the 
great Earls of Northumberland, was founded at an 
uncertain date, for a single hermit. The provision for 
him was of the most liberal kind, as may be seen from 
the tenor of the patent by which the sixth Earl of Nor- 
thumberland ted the hermitage to the last hermit, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. This curious document is 
given at length in the appendix to Dr. Percy’s ballad, 
*The Hermit of Warkworth.’ The following is an 
extract :-—— 

“ T have geven and graunted, and by these presentes 
do gyve and graunt unto the said Sir George Lancastre, 
myn ccmatage belded in a rocke of stone within m 
parke of Warkworthe, in the county of Northumbreland, 
in the honour of the blessed Trynete, With a yerly 
stipende of twenty merks by yer, from the feest of Seint 
Michell Sharehaungell, last past affore the date herof, 
yerly durying the naturall lyve of the said Sir George. 
And also I, the sain Erle, have geven and graunted to 
the said Sir George Lancastre the occupation of one 
little gresground of myn nygh adjoining the said 
armytage, onely to his owne use and profit, wynter and 
somer durynge the said terme ; the en and orteyarde 
belonging to the said armytage ; the gate* and pasture 
of twelf kye and a bull, with their calves suking ; and 
two horses going and beying within my said parke 
wynter and somer; one draught of fysshe every Sondaire 


in the yere to be drawn for nenst [opposite] the said | paces 


armytage ; and twenty lods of fyrewode to be taken of 
my Gelis called Shilbotell Wode, duryng the said 
term,” 

By this it would seem that the hermit of Warkworth 
was not at all stinted in the good things of this life. 

The dissolution of monastic establishments took place 
in the lifetime of this Sir George Lancaster, but as the 
hermitage of Warkworth was never endowed in mort- 
main, its munificent allowance reverted to the Percy 
family ; the hermit himself, however, was not permitted 
to suffer; for although the salary was reduced to ten 
marks, compensations were allowed him for the rest, 
and his other rights, under the above grant, were not 
disturbed. 

Persons who now visit the hermitage cross the river 
in a boat, A narrow walk on the brink of the river 
then leads to the door of the hermitage: this walk is 
confined by perpendicular walls on either hand to a 
width of four feet. From the summit of the cliffs is a 
grove of oaks, and at their base issues a spring of the 
purest water, from which the hermitage was formerly 
supplied, The steps, vestibule, and chief apartments 
of the hermitage are hewn out of a free-stone rock, 
the outside face of which is about twenty feet high, 
embowered with stately trees which grow on the top 
of the precipice and from the fissures of the cliffs. 
One lower and outward apartment is of masonry, 
built up against the side of the rock; it is about 
eighteen feet square, and appears to have been the 
kitchen or principal dwelling, as it has a range or fire- 
place six feet wide. On the south side of this apart- 
ment, opposite the entrance, is a door-way leading to 
an outward seat formed in the rock, and opening upon 


* Going, from the verb “ to gae.” 
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the walk on the river’s brink. On this side of the 
room are two windows which bear the marks of iron- 
grating, andalsoacloset. From holes cut in the rock, 
it seems as if timbers had been fixed in it for the 
flooring of an upper chamber. This structure is built 
of ashler-work, and seems to be of much more modern 
date than the cells formed in the rock. 

Passing from this outward building by the entrance, 
the visiter ascends, by seventeen steps, to a little vesti- 
bule, above the inner door-way of which appear some 
letters, being the remains of a Scripture text, in Latin, 
which our own version gives as—‘ My tears have 
been my food day and night.” This leads to the 
chapel, which, with its enaalate, forms the most inter- 
esting portion of the remains, The chapel is about 
eighteen feet long, and seven and-a-half feet in height 
and breadth. Its built with great neatness, in columns, 
groins, and arches, in the old Gothic style. It is 
ighted by a window in two compartments, in the 
cell of which lies a figure of a lady, whose feet rest 
against an animal, (most likely a dog as an emblem 
of fidelity) as is common jn similar monuments, By 
length of time, and the weather beating through the 
window, the monument has been much injured. Ina 
niche cut in the wall at the foot of this monument is the 
figure of a hermit, or, as says, “ a warrier,” on 
his knees, resting his head on his right hand, and. his 
left hand placed in his bosom, The altar is the breadth 
of the chapel, and the ascent to it is by two steps. 
From this chape] there is an entrance to the sacristy by 
a neat door-case, over which is sculptured a shield, 
with the representation of the crucifixion, and of 
several instruments of torture. At its east end this 
apartment has an altar like that in the chapel. It is 
lighted from the chapel by a window divided by two 
mullions, the summit of each division being ornamented 
with work formed of sections of circles,—as seen in 
cathedrals of the tenth century. This apartment is nine 
in length by five feet wide. A small closet is cut 
in its side wall to the north, from which a door-way 
leads to an open gallery which has a prospect up the 
river; but, by the falling in of the rock above, this part 
has been much damaged. 

From these cells, a winding stair, cut in the rock, 
leads to its summit, where the hermit is supposed to 
have had a house and garden, although it appears 
evident that the original hermitage consisted of no more 
than the apartments hewn in the rock. 

The figures which we have described as in the chapel 
suggested to Dr, Percy the outlines of his ‘ Hermit of 
Warkworth,’ published in 1771, from which we extract 
the following description of the hermitage. 

* And now, attended by their host, . 
Deep hewn within » congay cl 
And overhung with wood. 
nd near a t of 5 
tae 
, a » 
Ran winding up the hil. 
There, deck’d with a flower and herb 
Hi ile garden tans , 
With fruitful trees in shady rows, 
All planted by his hands 
Then scoop’d within the solid rock, 
The sacred vault he shows ; 


That could a cha ioe 
ac grace ; 

The lattice for peek fram'd, 
And holy-water vase. 

O’er either door a sacred text 
Invites to godly fear, 

And in a little ’seutcheon hung 
The cross, and crown, and spear. 
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Up to the altar’s ample breadth 
Two easy steps ascend, 

And near a glimmering solemn light 
Two well-wrought windows lend. 


Beside the altar rose a tomb 
All in the living stone, 
On which a young and beauteous maid 
In goodly sculpture shone, 
A kneeling angel fairly carved 
Lean’d hov'ring o’er her breast ; 
A weeping warrior at her feet, 
And near to these her crest,” 

The allusion in the last stanza is to some much 
defaced sculpture on the pillar which divides the window, 
and which has been supposed, apparently without suf- 
ficient evidence, to have originally represented a hover- 
ing cherub. 

Our wood-cut is from an original drawing made in 
1834, 


ORIGIN OF THE GLASGOW MANUFACTURES. 


On this subject a correspondent sends us the following 
interesting information, which he has taken from Ure’s 
‘ History of Rutherglen and East Kilbride.’ 

Towards the middle of the last century, two young 
men of the name of Wilson, the one from Flakefield*, 
and the other from its neighbourhood, repaired to the 
city of Glasgow, and there commenced business, ‘The 
sameness of name having, however, occasioned frequent 
mistakes in the way of trade, the one was distinguished 
from the other by the en “ Flakefield,”—the 
place of his birth, His real surname soon became 
obsolete; and the name of Flakefield, in place of 
Wilson, descended to his posterity, 

To this man’s son the now flourishing city of 
Glasgow is in a great measure indebted for her rise 
to opulence and grandeur, F'lakefield put one of his 
sons to the weaving-trade, ‘The youth, after learning 
the business, enlisted, about the year 1671, in the regi- 
ment of the Cameronians, but was afterwards draughted 
into the Scottish Guards, During the course of the 
war, Flakefield’s regiment being ordered to the Con- 
tinent, he there procured a blue-and-white-chequered 
handkerchief which had been woven in Germany, and 
which greatly struck his fancy. He thought that, were 
he fortunate enough to return to his native city, he 
would attempt a manufacture of the same kind. ith 
the greatest care the soldier-weaver preserved a frag- 
ment of the cloth; and, being disbanded in the year 
1700, he returned to Glasgow with the fixed determina- 
tion of accomplishing his praiseworthy design. 

A few spindles of yarn,—the white ill-bleached, the 
blue not very dark—were all that poor William Flake- 
field could collect at the time, or, indeed, that could 
then be found in Glasgow. His first web was com- 
posed of about two dozen handkerchiefs. When the 
half was woven, he cut out the cloth and took it to the 
merchants, who at that time traded in salmon, Scotch 
plaiding, hollands, and other thick linen. They were 
delighted with the novelty of the blue and white stripes, 
but especially with the delicate texture of the cloth, 
which was thin set in comparison with the hollands, 
The adventurer asked no more for his web than the 
cost-price of the materials, and the ordinary wages for 
his work. This was willingly paid him; and he went 
home rejoicing that his attempt had not proved un- 
successful. This dozen of handkerchiefs—the first of 
the kind ever woven in Britain—were disposed of in a 
few hours. Fresh demands were daily made on the 
gratified weaver; and the remaining half of his little 
web was bespoken before it was woven. More yarn 
was, as speedily as possible, procured, and several looms 
were immediately filled with handkerchiefs of the same 
pattern. The demands increased in proportion to the 

* A small place in the parish of East Kilbride 
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quantity of cloth that was manufactured. Some Eng- 
lish merchants, who resorted to Glasgow for thick linens, 
were highly pleased with the new manufacture, and 
carried a few of the handkerchiefs to England for a trial. 
They met with universal approbation: the number of 
looms continued to increase; so that, in a few years, 
Glasgow became famous for that branch of the litien- 
trade. A variety of patterns and colours were soon in- 
troduced. The weavers in Paisley and the neighbouring 
towns engaged in the business; and the trade was at 
length carried on to a great extent. 

Our readers will see from the above from what a 
small beginning this very useful and lucrative branch 
of business took its rise, and which was also the means 
of introducing others still more extensive. But though 
Flakefield laid the first foundation of the prosperity of 
Glasgow, it ap that, like too many of the bene- 
factors of mankind, he reaped neither emolument from 
his labour nor gratitude from his townsmen ;—since we 
find that, in old age, he occupied the humble station of 
town-drummer to the city which his enterprise has 
raised to the rank of one of the first manufa¢turing and 
commercial cities of the British Empire. 





Indian Doctor's Bill.—A curious trial came on in April, 
last year, in the Court of Requests, Calcutta, for a native doc- 
tor's bill, charged at 314 rupees, There were fourteen items, 
consisting mostly of gold leaf, pearls, and other precious 
things, dissolved, or said to be dissolved, and’ made into 
pills. One of them pees to consist of the navels of 
goats and monkeys, brought from the Persian Gulf, and 
mingled with mui One hundred rupees had been paid 
in a the commissioner thinking it enough, the 
case was dismissed. This trial exhibits a fair picture of 
what sometimes occurred in Europe before the healing art 
assumed the character of a acience. 


———————— 

Bditorial Announcement.—The ‘ Hobart Town Courier 
of September 26th, 1834, contains the following intimation 
to its subscribers, which will be regarded in this country as 
somewhat curious and characteristic :—‘“ We take the liberty 
of reminding our friends and subscribers that the present 
number concludes the quarter, and to entreat, especially 
from those who are already in arrear, the favour of an early 
settlement, Those of our friends who might find it con- 
venient to oblige us with a small quantity of wool in lieu of 
money, as payment of our little accounts, are respectfully 
informed, that the same will be thankfully received at the 
market price, either at the Printing-office, Collins’ Street, or 
in Launceston, at the stores of Mr. Main, our agent at that 


place.” 


Shagreen.—Shagreen is supposed by some persons, from 
its scaly appearance, to be the skin of some fish. It is, 
however, a species of leather, or rather skin, and the process 
by which it is manufactured is very curious. Astrakhan is 
the seat of the manufacture. The material is the strong 
skin that covers the crupper of the ass or the horse. The 
skin is first soaked in water for some days till the hair is 
loose enough to be scraped off; after which it is cut and 
scraped till it becomes scarcely thicker than a hog’s bladder. 


‘It is then, while soft and wet, fastened to a frame, the flesh 


side undermost, and the upper or grain side is strewed 
over with the hard round seeds of a species of chenopodium , 
a felt is then laid over it, and the seeds are trodden deeply 
into the soft yielding skin. The frames are then placed in 
the shade till the skin becomes dry, and the seeds may then 
be shaken out of their holes. Next the skins are rasped till 
the sides of the holes are worn down almost to a level with 
their bottoms. It is then soaked, first in water, and after- 
wards inan alkaline lye ; andas it becomes soft, those parts 
of the skin which were merely depressed by the seeds ae 
forced down upon them, rise above the parts which h 
been rasped, presenting a granular pustular surface. The 
skin is then stained superficially of a green colour by 
copper filings and sal ammoniac, and is afterwards allowed 
todry. Lastly, the grains or warts are rubbed down toa 
level with the rest of the surface, which thus presents the 
appearance of white dots on a green ground; and when 
polished is very beautiful as well as durable— Transactions 
of the Society of Arts. - 
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WILLIAM GILPIN, HIS CHURCH AND SCHOOL. 





Tue village of Boldre, on the borders of the New 
Forest, in Hampshire, contains nothing in itself pecu- 
liarly deserving of notice; but the traveller who visits 
the pleasant town of Lymington, from which Boldre is 
about two miles distant, may be induced to stroll to- 
wards the village-church on learning that it was for 
above twenty years the scene of the pastoral labours of 
the late Rev. William Gilpin, a man who deserves to 
be held in remembrance by every person of taste, and 
especially by every lover of the picturesque, as an ex- 
cellent critic in art, and an artist himself of no incon- 
siderable pretensions. 

Mr. Gilpin was born in 1724 at Carlisle. Sawrey 
Gilpin, R.A., an eminent animal painter, was a younger 
brothet of Mr. Gilpin. Mr. Gilpin being destined for 
the church, was educated at Queen's College, Oxford, 
and took the degree of M.A. in 1748. He kept “a 
grammar-school at Cheam, in Surrey, many years after 
entering into orders; and was at length appointed 
to a prebend in the cathedral of Salisbury ; shortly 
afterwards, being presented to the iiving of Boldre by 
his former pupil, William Mitford, Esq., author of the 
* History of Greece,’ he relinquished his school in favour 
of his youngest son, and removed to the »arsonage, at 
Vicar’s Hill, in 1788. 

In 1753 Mr. Gilpin published a life of his venerable 
ancestor, Barnard Gilpm, which was followed by lives 
of Latimer (1755), Wickliffe, Huss, Jerome of Prague, 





Zisca (1765), and Archbishop Cranmer (1784). To 
these works were subsequently added others of a mis- 
cellaneous character, exhibiting both erudition and 
a great share of Christian benevolence, and which 
in their day deservedly enjoyed a considerable degree 
of popularity. Mr. Gilpin is, however, more generally 
known at the present time as an artist, and by his works 
on the principles of art. In the spirited and faithful 
execution of his compositions, he illustrated the rules 
which he so ably laid down for the guidance of others, 
His publications in this department, are ‘ Observations 
on Picturesque Beauty,’ Svo.; ‘ A Tour of the Lakes,’ 
8vo. 2 vols. ; ‘ Remarks on Forest Scenery,’ 8vo. 2 vols. 
(a new editivn of this work, edited by Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, has recently been published in Edinburgh) ; 
* Essay on Prints,’ 8vo.; ‘ Observations on the River 
Wye,’ Svo.; ‘ Remarks on the Western parts of Eng- 
land,’ 8vo. 

It is peculiarly gratifying to view the character of 
Mr. Gilpin as a parish-priest. His varied attainments 
were made subservient to plans which more particularly 
contemplated the improvement of his poorer parishioners. 
He applied the profits which he derived from his pen 
and pencil to found two parish-schools, a view of which 
are given in the accompanying sketch. The school- 
houses adjoin each other, and are situated in an angle 
formed by the junction of two roads, one of which leads 
to Pilley, and thence to Boldre Church, and the other 
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[The Rev. William Gilpin’s School, at Boldre.] 


to Vicar’s Hill and Lymington. In these schools 
twenty boys and as many girls, “ taken as far as can 
be out of the day-labouring part of the parish” of 
Boldre, are clothed and educated according to the 
directions of the founder; the boys being taught 
“ reading, writing, and the first four rules of arithmetic ;” 
and the girls “ to read, knit or spin sew, or mend their 
own clothes.” 

Mr. Gilpin gives the following history of the founda- 
tion of these schools :—“ As this little institution,” he 
says, “ appeared so far to answer its intention, I was 
desirous of making it permanent; but not choosing to 
leave it as a burden to my children, I projected a scheme 
for raising a fund to support it after my death. I 
brought to sale, therefore,-on the 6th of May, 1802, 
several drawings and little picturesque MSS. which 
had been the occupation of my leisure for two or three 
years. The public was pleased to encourage the sale, 
and it raised about 1200/., which being funded in the 
3 per cents., added to another little stock in the same 
fund, produced about 84/, a year. It appears,” con- 
tinues Mr. Gilpin, in the document from which we 
quote, “ that with the occasional expenses of books, 
paper, ink, quills, and other little necessaries, the fund 
is not quite sufficient for the institution of the Boldre 
school. I had awish also to give something to Bro- 
kenhurst, which is an appendant parish on Boldre, 
where they have a little school already established, but 
on a very narrow foundation. Under these circum- 
stances, I have directed a sale to take place after my 
death of a few drawings which at my leisure I have 
been making. This is the last effort of my eyes, and 
I am willing to hope they may still be of some little 
use.” The “ few drawings,” so modestly alluded to, 
consisted chiefly of books containing from twenty to 
sixty drawings. They were sold shortly after his death 
by Christie, and produced about 1500/. One book, 
which is now in the possession of a gentleman of Boldre, 
sold for eighty guineas. 





Beloved and reverenced by all who knew him, but 
more especially by his humbler parishioners, Mr. Gilpin 
lived to the venerable age of eighty. As a parish- 
priest he was unremitting in his attention to those com- 
mitted to his charge. So scrupulously exact was he 
in the performance of his duties, that either himself or 
his curate visited every family who were attendants at 
the churches of Boldre and Brokenhurst, at least once 
in every week. Hence he had but little leisure for less 
important engagements ; and we are assured that a 
great portion of his drawings were executed by candle- 
light. We are told that he “ reproved the vicious with 
authority, but mildness ; encouraged the worthy with a 
judicious generosity ; instructed the ignorant with the 
most patient condescension ; visited and relieved the 
sick ; comforted the unhappy; and afforded advice and 
assistance to all who stood in need of them.” He died 
April 4th, 1804, and was buried in Boldre churchyard, 
having chosen, as Mr. Strutt tells us, “ for his resting- 
place this sweet sequestered spot, amidst the scenes he 
so much loved, and has so well described.” 

A plain tomb marks the grave, in which were depo- 
sited the remains of Mr. Gilpin and his wife (who died 
July 14th, 1807, at the age of eighty-two), on which is 
inscribed the following simple memorial written by 
himself :— In a quiet mansion, beneath this stone, 
secured from the afflictions, and still more dangerous 
enjoyments of life, lie the remains of William Gilpin, 
some time vicar of this parish ; together with the remains 
of Margaret his wife. After living above fifty years in 
happy union they hope to be raised in God’s due time 
(through the atonement of a blessed Redeemer for their 
repented transgressions), to a state of joyful immor- 
tality. Here it will be a new joy to see several of their 
good neighbours, who now lie scattered in these sacred 
precincts around them.” 

The view from Boldre churchyard is exceedingly 
interesting ; that towards the north extending over sn 
area of thirty or forty square miles of forest scenery, of 
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the richest and most diversified character; while on the 
opposite side appear the white cliffs of the Isle of 
Wight. The intermediate woods gently incline towards 
the adjacent stream, which, widening as it proceeds, 
flows into the sea at Lymington Bridge. The church 
itself is an ancient and primitive-looking structure, and 
crowns the summit of a thickly-wooded eminence. 


MINERAL KINGDOM.—Section XXXIV, 
Lrap—(concluded), 


Method of obtaining the Metal from the Ore.—The ore, 
after having been properly broken, and separated as 
much as possible from the vein-stones, is roasted in a 
furnace, with a small quantity of coal, in order to expel 
the sulphur, and any other volatile matter which it may 
contain, After undergoing this process, it is taken to a 
blast furnace, of a peculiar construction, called an “ ore- 
hearth,” where, by a powerful heat, the ore is melted, 
and the metal separated from the dross, or slag, which 
swims on the surface; the mass being frequently stirred, 
to facilitate the separation, for a period of from twelve 
to fifteen hours. There are various manipulations 
during the process, and these, together with the supply 
of fuel and of lime (which is added to facilitate the 
reduction), are modified according to the nature of the 
ore, and require much skill and tact on the part of the 
workman. The slags, still containing a portion of lead, 
are subjected to another process of smelting with coke 
in another furnace. In all these operations a consider- 
able quantity of the ore is volatilized, and condenses 
in the chimneys of the furnaces: this, which is called 
“* smelters’ fume,” is collected from time to time, and 
the lead is extracted from it. 

The quantity of silver contained in the greater part 
of the lead-ore raised in the north of England is 
sufficient to render its extraction profitable. The 
separation of lead and silver is effected by the different 
degrees of attraction which the two metals have for 
oxygen, the silver remaining unaltered, when exposed 
to the air of the atmosphere at a high temperature ; 
whereas lead, under the same circumstances, becomes 
rapidly converted to a protoxide :—that is, becomes a 
new substance, composed of lead and a minimum 
quantity of oxygen, and which is commonly known by 
the name of « jitharge.” The lead to be refined is 
placed in a furnace so constructed as to admit of the 
ready separation of the litharge as it is formed; it is 
melted and farther heated til] it becomes of a bright 
red, and then the blast of air is made to pass over it. 
This not only supplies the oxygen, but is sufficiently 
strong to sweep away the oxide as it is formed, by which 
means a fresh surface of the melted lead is exposed : 
more lead is supplied, from time to time, as the operation 
proceeds, and, at the end of the process, a cake of silver 
is found at the bottom of the furnace. The lead is re- 
covered from the litharge by a very simple process, 
which consists in mixing it with coal, and exposing it 
to a strong heat: the carbon of the coal has a stronger 
attraction for oxygen than lead has, and therefore sepa- 
rates it from the litharge, leaving the pure metal, 
which is run out into moulds to form the pigs, or bars, 
in which shape it is brought to market. This process 
of extracting the silver from the lead was not introduced 
in the north of England mines till the reign of William 
and Mary. 

The working of lead-mines in Great Britain dates 
from a remote period. The mines of Derbyshire, it is 
supposed, were wrought in the time of the Romans; 
the proofs of which are derived from blocks or bars of 
lead which have been found with Roman inscriptions 
upon them. A bar of this kind was discovered on 
Cromford Moor in the ‘toed 1777, and the interpreta- 
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lowing :—“ The Sixth Legion inscribes this in memory 
of the Emperor Adrian.” Another bar was met with 
near Matlock in 1783, the inscription of which has been 
translated as follows :—‘* The property of Lucius Aru- 
conius Verecundus, merchant of London.” The Saxons 
and Danes, it is supposed, were also engaged in work- 
ing the mines of Derbyshire, from the designation of 
the Odin Mine, at Castleton, which it is conjectured 
was so called from the name of the northern deity. 

Uses of Lead.—Besides the various purposes to which 
it is applied in its pure state, lead is employed in many 
different ways in combination with other substances. The 
sulphuret of lead—that is, the common ore, galena—is 
made use of, without any — preparation, as a 
glazing for coarse pottery. The protoxide, or litharge, 
enters largely into the composition of flint-glass, which 
it renders more fusible, transparent, and uniform. Com- 
bined with another proportion of oxygen, it forms Red 
Lead, which is also used in the manufacture of flint-glass, 
andasapaint. White Lead, which is so extensively used 
as a paint, is a combination of the metal with oxygen 
and carbonic acid. Sugar of Lead, which is used very 
largely in several manufactures, particularly in calico 
printing, and also in medicine as an external applica- 
tion, is a compound of lead and acetous acid, or vinegar. 
It is so called from having a remarkably sweet taste: it 
is well known, as well as most of the combinations of 
lead, to be a deadly poison. 

Of the 45,000 tons of lead which may be estimated 
as the average produce of the mines of the United 
Kingdom, about one-third is exported. In the year 
ending January 5, 1833, the exports were as follows :—~ 


Tons. 
In Pigs, and rolled, andshot . . . « 12,181 
Litharge . «© -© «© © «© «© » 433 
White Lead . . . . . . 7 . . 652 
Red Lead . . . . . . . . . 396 


Lead Oxe . - . . . . * e . 236 
Torat 13,898 


The countries to which that quantity was exported 
were,— 
Tons, 


United States of America .« « « « « 4896 
East Indies and China .« »« « « « »« 2980 
Russia and Sweden « « «© «© «© «© eo 1951 
Ger many . . . . . . . . . . 634 
Brazil . . . . . . - . . . + 526 
West Indies . . ~ . . . . eo 6 514 
British North Americ . . * ¢« « @ 480 
The Netherlands, « « » « «© «© « 456 
Cape of Good Hope and Africa « « «© « 435 
New South Wales . 2. « 2 «© «8 223 
Italy and the Levant. . « « « » « 226 
Spain and Portugal . « « «© «© @ e 226 
Other places in lesser quantities . « « « 351 


Toran 13,898 





No species of property, perhaps, has undergone so 
great a deterioration in so short a time as that of 
lead-mines. In the year 1809, the market-price of lead 
in bars was $1/. 3s. per ton; and, according to the 
tables given by Mr. Macculloch in his ‘ Commercial 
Dictionary,’ the average price for the ten years ending 
1810 was 27/. 14s. 6d. It rose to 31. in the year 
1814, when speculations at the close of the war raised 
the value of many of our native products; but the 
average of the ten years ending 1820 was 231. 6s. 6d. 
A sudden fall took place five years afterwards, for in 
1825 the price was 25/. 6s., and the following year it fell 
to 19/.; and it kept falling till 1832, when it was down to 
13/. 10s, From that extreme depression it has partiall 

recovered, the present market price being about 18/, 
perton. This extraordinary fall was occasioned by a 
sudden increase of supply from the lead-mines of Spain. 
These mines are situated in Andalusia, partly in a range 
of mountains to the north of Jaen, near Linares, but 





tion of the inseription which has been given is the fol- 
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chiefly in another range which lies between Jaen and 
the city of Granada, and on the southern slope of 
them. We know little about these mines beyond their 
locality, for the geology of Spain is as yet very im- 
perfectly understood. Bowles, who wrote in the year 
1776, describes the mines to the north of Jaen, to have 
been worked by the Moors, and says that the mountains 
are pierced by shafts in all directions; that there are 
two great veins which pass through a granitic rock, 
which vary considerably in richness ; and that at one time 
one of the mines produced in a year more than all the 
lead-mines of Saxony together had done in twelve years. 
But it is the mines in the mountains of Granada from 
which the recent great supply hasbeen obtained. The 
ore lies near the surface, and is therefore obtained with- 
out much exercise of skill, or expense of labour and 
machinery. Mr. Witham says, that “ the metalliferous 
limestone of the south of Spain is so rich in galena as 
to furnish, even in the present imperfect state of mining 
in that country, about 20,000 tons of lead annually.” 
France has some lead-mines in Britany, Languedoc, 
Alsace, and other parts of her territory, but imports 
the greater part of her consumption, and chiefly from 
Spain; England having sent only 70 tons to France 
out of the 13,898 exported in 1832. There are many 
lead-mines in Saxony, Bohemia, Silesia, and other parts 
of Germany. Although the exports to the United 
States from this country are so considerable, they are 
not without ores of that metal in their own country. 
The mines are situated in Pennsylvania, Massachusets, 
and on the Fever and Missouri rivers in the Western 
States; the richest being in the latter country. The 
total produce in 1829 exceeded 6000 tons. 


We have now treated of Iron, Copper, Tin, and Lead, 
as the metals most largely consumed in the ordinary 
wants of domestic life, and as the principal metallic 
productions of Great Britain: and it is not a little re- 
markable that a territory so small as England should 
so abound in them as not only to supply her own wants, 
in the full extension of her manufacturing industry, but 
that she should also be the chief mart to which other 
nations resort for these indispensable commodities. We 
shall next proceed to treat of the precious metals; 
those productions of the Mineral Kingdom which have 
had so wonderful an influence on the fate of nations 
and on the progress of civilization throughout the 
world. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 


Tue days are happily come when persons of all parties 
and opinions join in lamenting the crimes and excesses 
of that time when men whose sentiments were different 
on religious topics thought it just—thought it, perhaps, 
a duty—to coerce the consciences of their fellow-men 
even to the death, In the early history of the Refor- 
mation, it seems that all parties equally admitted, as a 
principle, that it was just to coerce and punish capitally 
persons holding an erroneous belief; and we accord- 
ingly find that the Protestants, no less than the 
Catholics, kindled the brands and administered the 
tortures of religious persecution, when the power fell 
into their hands. It is far more in sorrow than in 
anger that we would speak of these things. We 
have no right to be angry with men who act on 
what they believe to be a principle of duty; but we 
have a right bitterly to lament that there should ever 
have been a time when men thought it a duty to visit 
with criminal punishments persons who had been led 
by education or circumstances to entertain a class of 
Opinions different from their own, and to turn a deaf 
ear to the voice of justice and human pity, which doubt- 





less whispered the truth to their own hearts, 
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Among the many victims of this spirit, we find the 
name of Robert Southwell, an English writer of the 
sixteenth century, of very considerable merit, but with 
whose name, in that character, the large majority of our 
readers will now perhaps become acquainted for the 
first time. 

Old Fuller’s notice of Southwell, under the head of 
“ Suffolk,” is brief and characteristic:—* Robert 
Southwell was born in this county, as Pitseus affirmeth, 
who although often mistaken in his locality, may be 
believed herein, as professing himself familiarly ac- 
quainted with him at Rome. But the matter is not 
much where he was born; seeing that though cried up 
by men of his own profession for his numerous books 
in verse and prose, he was reputed a dangerous enemy 
by the State, for which he was imprisoned and executed, 
March the 3rd, 1595*.” 

A brief notice of Southwell and his works appeared 
in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1798; and _ this 
account appears to have been the fullest with which 
Mr. Ellis, who gives some specimens of Southwell’s 
poetry in his * Specimens of the Early English Poets,’ 
was acquainted. A more complete and zealous attempt 
was made in the * Retrospective Review’ for 1821 to 
do justice to his memory. The writer in that publica- 
tion gives some interesting particulars concerning 
Southwell, from Challoner’s ‘ Memoirs of Missionary 
Priests ;’ and it is from this account that we have pre- 
pared the following notice of his life. ; 

He was born about the year 1562, of a respectable 
Catholic family, at St. Faith’s, in Norfolk, and was at 
an early age sent to the English College at Douay, for 
education. From Douay he went to Rome, and at the 
age of sixteen was received into the order of the Society 
of Jesus. Having finished his novitiate, and gone 
through his course of philosophy and divinity with great 
credit, he was made Prefect of the Studies of the Eng- 
lish College at Rome. At this time there was an Act 
in force against Catholic priests, and especially Jesuits, 
coming to England from foreign parts; yet when he 
was appointed a Missionary priest to his own country, he 
felt the performance of his religious duties superior to all 
other considerations, and did not hesitate to proceed to 
his destination. In acting thus, although his motives 
claim our respect, it must be allowed that he made 
himself a transgressor against the law, and, in the strict 
letter of that law, the authorities were justified in the 
measures they afterwards adopted against him. We 
need not, however, at this day, spend many words in 
declaring the injustice and cruelty of a law, the effect 
of which was to exclude a large proportion of the popu 
lation from the assistance and services of the ministers 
of their religion. Urged by the spiritual wants of the 
English Catholics, Southwell came to England, having, 
as he said, travelled far, and brought home a freight of 
spiritual substance to enrich his friends, and medicinable 
nee against their ghostly maladies. He did not, 

owever, take up his abode with his relations; but; 
through anxiety for their safety, “ lived like a foreigner, 
finding among strangers that which, in his nearest 
blood, he presumed not to seek.” His anxiety for the 
spiritual welfare of his father led him to address to him 
a most eloquent and energetic letter of exhortation 
and advice. This letter, from its vigour of thought 
and strength of language, is quite worthy of the place 
which is sometimes mistakenly given it, among the 
works of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Father Southwell continued in England, performing 
the duties of his function until the year 1592, when he 
was apprehended in a gentleman’s house in the county 
of Middlesex, and committed to a dungeon in the Tower, 
so noisome and filthy, that when he was brought out 
for examination his clothes were covered with vermin, 

* ¢ Worthies,’ Vol. II., p. 344, Edition, 1811. 





Upon’ this his father presented a petition to Queen 
Elizabeth, begging, that if his son had done anything 
for which by the laws he deserved to die, he might 
suffer death ; if not, as he was a gentleman, he hoped 
her Majesty would be pleased to order that he might 
be treated like a gentleman. The Queen was pleased 
to listen to the old man’s ‘prayer, and ordered that 
Southwell should have a better lodging, and that his 
father should have permission to supply him with 
clothes and other necessaries, together with such hooks 
as he might desire. The only books he desired were 
the bible, and the works of St. Bernard. He was kept 
in prison three years, and what was worse for himself, 
and more disgraceful to the government, it is said that 
he was put to the rack ten several times during that 
period. 

Wearied out with torture and solitary imprisonment, 
he at length applied to the lord-treasurer Cecil, entreat- 
ing that he might either be brought to trial to answer 
for himself, or, at least, that his friends might be 
allowed to come and see him. To this application 
Cecil is said to have answered, “ that if he was in so 
much haste to be hanged, he should quickly have his 
desire.” Shortly after this he was removed from the 
Tower to Newgate, where he was put down into the 
dungeon called “ Limbo,” and there confined for three 
days. He was taken thence and carried to Westminster, 
to take his trial before Lord Chief Justice Popham and 
others. He was indicted for high treason under the 
statute already mentioned ; and, a true bill being found 
against him, he was brought to the bar, and held up 
his hand according to custom. On being asked whether 
he was guilty or not guilty, he answered,—“ I confess 
that I was born in England*, a subject to the Queen’s 
Majesty ; and that, by authority derived from God, I 
have been promoted to the sacred order of priesthood in 
the Roman Church.” . But he earnestly denied that he 
had ever entertained any designs against the Queen or 
kingdom; alleging that, in returning to his native 
country, he had no other intention than to administer 
the sacraments according to the Catholic church to such 
as desired them. He was then told that he must leave 
such matters, and at once plead “ guilty” or “ not 
guilty.” Then he said he was not guilty of any treason 
whatever. The jury were sworn without a single 
challenge; for the prisoner observed that they were 
all equally strangers to him, and therefore charity 
did not allow him to except against one more than 
another. He was found guilty on his own confession ; 
and being asked if he had anything to say why sen- 
tence should not be pronounced against him, he replied, 
“ Nothing: but from my heart I forgive all who have 
been in any way accessory to my death.” The judge 
having pronounced sentence according to the usual 
form, Southwell made a low bow, returning him thanks 
as for an unspeakable favour. 

The next morning he was drawn through the streets, 
on a sledge, to Tyburn, where a great concourse of 
people had assembled to witness his execution. He 
again admitted that he was a priest of the Society of 
Jesus; but repeated his denial that he had ever con- 
trived or imagined any evil against the Queen, for whom 
and for his country he offered up his prayers. ‘The cart 
was then. driven away; but the unskilful hangman had 
so adjusted, the noose, that poor Southwell several times 
made the sign of the cross while he was hanging, and 
a considerable time elapsed before strangulation was 
effected. . 

“ So perished. Father Southwell, at thirty-three years 
of age,”. says the ‘ Retrospective Reviewer ;’ “‘ and. so, 
unhappily, have perished many of the wise and virtuous 






* The clause under which he was indicted of high treason-par- 
ticularly referred to English subjects. _ 
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of the earth.” Notwithstanding his death, however, on 
(it cannot be doubted) essentially religious grounds, 
the circumstances of this event alone afford ample 
evidence that the spirit of the age had already much 
improved, and had made some large advances towards 
toleration in matters of opinion. Private individuals 
were no longer exposed to personal molestation on 
charges of heresy, as both Protestants and Catholics 
had been alternately in preceding reigns; nor were 
even priests,—except such as, like Southwell, came 
from abroad—exposed to criminal prosecution. And, 
as we have seen, the statute which marked the excep- 
tions was so framed as to bring the persons implicated 
to punishment, not as heretics, but as traitors. This 
shows that mistaken opinions began to be considered 
questionable grounds on which to take away a man’s 
life. The intermediate and somewhat whimsical course 
was taken of declaring certain opinions held by certain 
persons in certain circumstances to constitute treason, 
and to be punished accordingly. In estimating South- 
well’s character and conduct, and the effect of the 
statute, it ought to be recollected that, the effect of 
other statutes, and the absence of institutions for the 
education of the Catholic clergy at home, rendered it 
almost imperative on those destined for the church ta 
go abroad for education ; and hence, as we have before 
intimated, the act under which Southwell suffered ne- 
cessarily operated in excluding the Catholics of the 
country from the services of their priesthood ; and that 
this effect was intended is apparent from the fact 
that, by the statute of a preceding year (23 Elizabeth, 
chap. I.), a person performing the most important and 
common ceremony of the Catholic religion,—the mass, 
—became liable to a year’s imprisonment and a fine 
of 200 marks. The fate of Southwell is thus an 
instructive illustration of the spirit of his age. The 
cause—which he doubtless supposed to be the best of 
causes,—to which he was devoted, and for which he 
died, has necessarily given a peculiar hue to this ac- 
count of him. But it was our principal object to 
furnish our readers with some knowledge of a much 
neglected author; and with this view we shall, in our 
next Number, give an article consisting of extracts 
from some of his prose and poetical productions. 


Limertck Gloves.—It used to be the custom in the south 
west of Ireland to slaughter many cows while in calf. The 
skins of these unborn calves were of extraordinary fineness 
and delicacy, and from such was prepared the leather of 
which the celebrated Limerick gloves were made. This 
practice, however, is now almost discontinued, and whatever 
merit the Limerick gloves may still possess is owing to the 
skill of the manufacturer, and not to the superiority of his 
raw material.— Transactions of the Society of Arts. 


Sheep.—The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, have recently carried into practice at Whitechapel 
market, plans for inducing sheep readily to enter the 
slaughter houses. The skin of an ewe sheep is stuffed and 
placed on wheels in such a way as to resemble the living 
animal ; and it is readily followed by the sheep without the 
necessity of employing coercion by men and dogs. As 
sheep also appear to have an instinctive dread of blood, and 
cannot readily be induced to cross it, the society have pro- 
cured hurdles covered with straw to be placed over the 
kennels on market days. Under these little improvements 
the sheep are housed without difficulty, and without those 
scenes of uproar and brutality which have formed so serious 
a nuisance to the public. 





*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kuowledge is at 
59, Lineoln’s Inn Fields, 
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